THE TURNING POINTS

Polish cavalryman Casunir Pulas-
ki was an impatient man. He came
to America spoiling for action,
complained to Congress whenever
there was none, and earned a repu-
tation as an unreliable malcontent.
But he redeemed his name, and lost
his life, while leading a headlong
charge at the siege of Savannah.

Polish idealist Thaddeus Kosci-
uszko borrowed his fare to Amer-
ica and made immediate use of his
artillery and engineering skills.
He drew up plans for the fortifica-
tion of West Point and strongholds
along the Delaware River. His ad-
vice to fortify Bemis Heights sealed
the British defeat near Saratoga.

But the timing of the peace move was ludicrous. Fearing an attack by the
French navy, Clinton pulled out of Philadelphia in June 1778, just after the
British commissioners had landed. Clinton thus destroyed the bargaining
position of the corn mission. Congress, once again in the Quaker City, refused
to consider any terms less than the withdrawal of British troops and the rec-
ognition of independence. The commissioners returned to England, their mis-
sion a total failure. It is interesting to speculate what would have happened
if the brothers Howe had been given as much leeway in 177(5 as the Carlisle
Commission had in 1778.

FOLLOWING the victory at Saratoga, France joined the war on the Ameri-
can side to forestall the danger that Kngland might now conciliate the
rebels. French aid had been solicited by the patriots very early in the war, al-
though John Adams, who felt that France was bound to enter in any event,
advised against a military alliance. In November 1775, Congress had set up a
five-man Committee of Secret Correspondence to make contacts with "our
friends" abroad. Almost at once, Benjamin Franklin, one of the committee's
members, had begun to explore the possibility of foreign aid or even an al-
liance. French diplomats had even considered encouraging revolt by the colo-
nies before the Revolution broke out. For it had become* a cardinal point in
French foreign policy that disaffection in America, would weaken British pow-
er, so grossly inflated at France's expense in the Seven Years' War.

When Louis XVI had ascended the throne in 1774, he chose as his foreign
minister Charles Gravier, Count de Vergennes, an experienced diplomat. Ver-
gennes' policy of aid to America was immensely helped by an extraordinary
adventurer and master of backstairs intrigue, the talented playwright Beau-
marchais, who wrote The Barber of Seville, and The Marriaye of Wgaro. In
the fall of 1775 Beaumarchais and Arthur Lee of Virginia devised a plan to
set up a private company to supply powder and munitions to the patriots.
Although Lee, then resident in England, was authorized by Congress to learn
the sentiments of foreign governments, he had no power to negotiate. So the
details were ironed out in the summer of 1776T when energetic Silas Deane of
Connecticut arrived in Paris to buy supplies for Congress. Beaumarchais'
company was secretly and substantially subsidized by the kings of France
and Spain. In September Franklin and Arthur Lee were named by Congress
to join Deane as members of a diplomatic mission to France.

Aside from procuring munitions and supplies, the American envoys re-
cruited many French and other European officers, including the Marquis de
Lafayette, a gallant young aristocrat who quickly was to prove his mettle at
Brandywine; the French engineer Colonel Louis Duportail; Polish volunteers
like General Thaddeus Kosciuszko and Count Casirnir Pulaski. One of the
most important recuits was the efficient Prussian drillmaster, Baron Friedrich
von Steuben. Speaking a unique mixture of French, English and German, the
harassed Von Steuben gave vent to such outbursts as "Sacra! Goddam de
gaucheries of dese badauts! Je ne puis plus. I can curse dem no more!" But
by the spring of 1778, the Prussian officer's combination of gifted swearing
and exemplary patience had turned Washington's ragged army into a dis-
ciplined fighting force.

Perhaps France would have come into the war regardless of the personality
of the American envoy to the Court of Versailles, but the selection of Franklin
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